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ministers plenipotentiary. In treating of the practice governing the 
recognition of new states, Dr. Oppenheim does not undertake to men- 
tion or discuss the recognition of Panama. Notwithstanding the failure 
of Great Britain on the absorption of the Transvaal and that of Cuba 
on its secession from Spain to assume the financial obligations attached 
to their respective previous persons, Dr. Oppenheim says there is no 
doubt about the existence of " a real rule of international law , based 
on custom," which requires the absorbing state and the new state to 
take over such debts. He omits to mention the case of Cuba. 

G. W. Scott. 
Washington, D. C. 

Chile : Its History and Development, Natural Features, Pro- 
ducts, Commerce , and Present Conditions. By G. F. Scott 
Elliot. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, ^07. — xxviii, 357 pp. 

The Andes and the Amazon : Life and Travel in Peru. By 
C. Reginald Enock. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, r<jo7. — 
xvi » 379 PP- 

Within recent years the increasing attention drawn to the countries 
of South America has created a demand for fuller and more exact in- 
formation. So far as this attention carries with it a corresponding 
degree of interest, the sort of literature required is that which deals 
with actual conditions. The general reader cares as little for the 
history of the South American states as for the superficial impressions 
of travelers bent merely on the quest of the picturesque. He wishes to 
know something about the geographical, economic, political and social 
situation and prospects in general, and he also wishes information 
regarding all the varied elements of social life which go to make up 
civilization. Such information is especially desirable for two reasons : 
first, because it would serve to dispel the common notion that the 
South American republics are scarcely more than half civilized ; and 
secondly, because at present it is either not obtainable at all or to be 
obtained only in the shape of meagre and often erroneous statistics. 

Neither of the works under review supplies this sort of information. 
Though superior to any other books , in English at least , which attempt 
to deal with Chile and Peru, they do not give a clear or well-rounded 
picture of the conditions prevailing in these countries. As the initial 
volumes in a " South American Series," it might reasonably be ex- 
pected that they would strive to satisfy the present demand, and also 
that they would show a certain similarity in treatment. Unfortunately, 
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however, the marked difference between them in form, substance and 
style makes the reader lament the absence of a general editor, while he 
observes with regret the tendency displayed by both of them to follow 
conventional, though diverse, lines in the presentation of their subject 
matter. 

Were the character of the series to be estimated by Mr. Elliot's 
work on Chile, the wisdom of the publishers in launching it upon the 
market might be justly doubted. It is neither a history nor yet an 
elaboration of traveler's notes, but rather a disjointed combination of 
the two. Considerably more than three-fifths of the book is devoted 
to a history of Chile. It begins with the " physical history," which 
means chiefly a description of the natural features of the country ; 
proceeds to the " prehistoric history," which includes an account of 
primitive races as well as the invasion of Almagro, who was hardly a 
prehistoric personage ; and then allows marching, fighting and shooting 
to surge and rattle through some two hundred pages, all the way from 
Valdivia to Balmaceda, with practically no interpretation of the events 
narrated beyond that which is furnished by their chronological sequence. 
The remainder of the text is given over to a somewhat rambling sketch 
of social, economic and political conditions in the Chile of today, end- 
ing with a leap backward to the time of Magellan and another forward 
to the prospects of the republic. An appendix dealing with the pro- 
ducts and shi'Dping of the country, an uncritical list of books and a 
good map complete the work. 

So far as the conditions and prospects of Chile are concerned, the 
reviewer ventures to dissent from the opinion expressed by Major 
Hume in the introduction, namely, that the author is " fully qualified 
to speak of them from personal knowledge." Whatever be the abili- 
ties of Mr. Elliot to prophesy, and whatever may have been the length 
of his sojourn in Chile, the bulk of his information about the present 
circumstances of that state appears to be derived from the volume by 
"Mr. Robinson Wright" (page xx), usually known as Mrs. Marie 
Robinson Wright, and from the productions of other writers both 
unofficial and official. A perusal of Mr. Elliot's book certainly leaves 
the impression that it is a compilation made at home rather than a 
digest of data acquired personally on the spot. It is not devoid of 
interest, and, so far as it goes, it does justice to the Chileans, but it is 
too deficient in selection, proportion and topical arrangement to be of 
much value to the public. 

Mr. Enock's work is what its subtitle indicates it to be, a collection 
of traveler's notes. The author is a young English engineer who has 
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lived long enough in Peru to obtain an extensive acquaintance with the 
land and its people. Topics such as the several areas of the country, 
social customs, natural resources, the church, the Inca civilization and 
ruins, pirates and buccaneers, earthquakes and tidal waves, coloniza- 
tion, commerce and railways, and, finally, South American relations 
in general, are treated with a power of description that at times is 
admirable. Like its companion volume, the book has a good map, 
but it provides no bibliography and contains few references to the 
literature dealing with Peru. 

Although Mr. Enock's book is entertaining and in many respects 
instructive, it is too desultory to give the reader anything like a com- 
plete view of Peruvian conditions. As literature, its value is seriously 
impaired by an irresistible bent toward fine writing. Striving con- 
stantly for effective verbal combinations, the author never loses an 
opportunity to wax eloquent, or to indulge in the artificially ornate 
phrase that calls for the use of points both of interrogation and of 
exclamation. As regards the substance of the book, its authority is 
impaired by the author's insularity and prejudice. Spain is made 
absolutely responsible for all the ills which Peru has suffered and 
is suffering. Censure of Spanish methods is accompanied by lauda- 
tion of the civilizing effects of British colonization and British com- 
merce. Had the former been applied in time, Peru would have 
blossomed like the rose ; and were the latter now to dominate the 
economic life of that country, the blossoms would certainly turn to 
golden fruit. The United States, in the author's opinion, is at present 
unfit to have a share in the work of development. " Unfortunately," 
he tells us, " the business and administrative methods of the North 
Americans are not such as to warrant their yet taking up the position 
of mentor to any one ; . . . and one thing is certain — the closer their 
association with Great Britain, the sooner will their capacity for 
righteous administration be developed " (page 364). It is cheering to 
learn that we have capacity. 

William R. Shepherd. 



